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DEAR PATRONS; 

The editor of ResEARCHEs commends the fidelity of his patrons in 
continuing support to this publication. Founded in July, 1884, it has 
maintained itself, and we believe, done well the work in view in its 
establishment. 

It has been the preserver as well as the discoverer of valuable docu- 
ments relating to the Church. 

It has been an inspirer of historical movements among Catholics 
and the illustrator of the necessity and usefulness of such endeavors by 
practically presenting the evidences justifying combined efforts to save 
and to publish all that will tell the past history of the Church in this 
country and the labors of those who have toiled so that we of to-day 
may enjoy the advantages in which we participate. 

Will the patrons of REsEARCHEs aid in the work it is doing by 
bringing to its attention original sources of information concerning 
Catholic American affairs of the past. 

Even brief notes of extracts from documents in possession or from 
printed reliable sources will be deemed of special interest. 

The one essential to the life of any publication is regularity in pay- 
ment of subscriptions. Inattention,to that has been the cause of the 
failure of every Catholic American publication. The ResEaRCHES has 
not had that to complain of, but the recompense due me for my labors 
in gathering and printing all I have in the RESEARCHEs and on hand is 
now in the pockets of non-paying subscribers. 

So I trust all not paid up will be just to me. One dollar from 
many would make a sum that would enable me to buy original or get 
copies of important documents. 
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( Continued. ) 


Well, you know the controversy with England got so serious that a 
Congress of the Continent was called to meet iu this city. It met in Car- 
penter’s Hall. it yet stands cff Chestnut, above Third. That Congress 
had the greatest men ever assembled during the whole controversy. 

Washington was there, so was John Adams. 

Well; on Sunday, October 9, !774, Washington records in his diary that 
he ‘went to the Presbyterian meeting in the forenoon and the Romish 
church in the afternoon,” and I'll bet a button he heard a Presbyterian 
minister pitching into the Papists, and I guess that he and John Adams 
agreed to go to ‘“‘the Romish church” in the afternoon, just to see the 
carryings -on of the bewitched Papists. 

Why do I think the minister ‘pitched into” the Papists? 

Oh, that was the cry of the hour. They ali did it, and the roars of the 
Presbyterians of 1774 can be heard to this day. My! but they were raging 
mad! Why? Oh, King George III, got Parliament to pass ‘*The Quebec 
Act.”? That simply allowed the Catholics of Canada to have their religion, 
and gave the clergy the usual tithes allowed under French laws. That was 
called ‘‘establishing Popery”’ in Canada. The kink got into the brain of 
the Presbyterians and others that King George was going to arm the Catho- 
lics of Canada, and so bring them down and impose “J]’opery’* on the : 
Provinces, and you know of course that could not be. It is all very well 
to talk, petition, protest and riot about taxes and rights and these sort of 
abstract privileges, but when it comes to Religion, and that the ‘'Popish’’ 
why of course there had to be real sort of fighting. Out of all that came 
the rush of Pennsylvanians to Canada, under Montgomery, to try and cap- 
ture it and hold it to secure the aid or the neutrality of Canada 

They didn’t get Canada, did they? Perhaps you think Popery got well, 
established in Pennsylvania after all. Perhaps you are right. But event’s 
went contrary to men’s minds at that time. When you think of the Revo- 
lutionary War, I advise you to cast out the men and think only of God. 
He ‘“‘never so graciously showed his Providence and love”’ says Bancroft as 
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in that Revolution. It was a wonderful event and I advise young St. 
Mary’s people to take up its study- I am at it every day. 


Ob! but what about Washington and John Adams? 

Well they went to vespers at St. Mary’s on that October 9th, 1774. 
Adams that night wrote his wife, saying: ‘“This afternoon, led by curiosity 
and good company, I strolled away to mother Church, or rather grand- 
mother Church; I mean the Romish chapel. I heard a good short moral 
essay upon the duty of parents to their children, founded in justice and 
charity, to take care of their interesta, temporal and spiritual. This after- 
noon’s entertainment was to memost awful and affecting; the poor wretches 
fingering their beads, chanting Latin, not a word of which they understood; 
their Pater Nosters and ive Marias; their holy water; their crossing them- 
selves perpetually; their bowing to the name of Jesus whenever they heard 
it; their bowing, and kneeling, and genuflecting before the altar. The 
dress of the priest was rich with lace. His pulpit was velvet and gold, The 
altar piece was very rich; Jittle imagesand crucifixes about, wax candles 
lighted up. But how shall I describe the picture of our Saviour, ina frame 
of marble : the altar, at full length upon the cross, in the agonies, and 
the blood dripping and streaming from His wounds? The music, consist- - 
ing of an organ and a choir of singers, went all the afternoon except sermon 
time, and the assembly chanted most sweeily and exquisitely. Here is 
everything which can lay hold of the eye, ear and imagination—everything 
which can charm and bewitch the simple and igporant. I wonder how 
Luther ever broke the spell.’? (Page 45 of ‘‘Familiar Letters of John 
Adams to his wife, during the Revolution.”? By Charles Francis Adams, 
New York, 1876). 

And the same old ‘‘bewitchmeat’’ goes on every Sunday afternoon yet, 
‘in the same olf « cs rch, but I would like to know what became of that 
‘picture of our Saviour, in a frame of marble over the altar.’? In the loft 
of Old St. Joseph’s, a few vears ago, I found a picture of the Descent from 
the Cross, which I supposed might have been the picture John Adams saw. 
That picture in the loft was afterwards renovated, and is, I believe, in the 
pastoral residence of Old St. Joseph’s. But, is it the “picture” John 
Adams saw? If not, where is that one? 

You wouldn’t think John Adams, after tha, would ever give money 
to help build a ‘‘Romish’”’ church, in which such carryings on should te 
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seen. Well, he did. He contributed to build Holy Cross church, in Bos- 
ton, and maybe the memory of our Saviour on the: Cross in the ‘‘Romish 
chapel,’’ in Philadelphia, may have led him to do so. ? 

Well, the great George Washington, and the noble John Adams, left. 
St. Mary’s ‘‘Romish church” that afternoon, of October 9th, and all that 
week with their associates of the Continental Congress, considered the state 
of the Colonies. And what do you think they declared on the 14th of that 
October? That: *‘The Act passed for establishing the Roman Catholic 
Religion, in the Province of Quebec, abolishing the equitable system of 
English Laws, erected a tyranny there, to the great danger (from so total a 
dissimularity of Religion, Laws and Government) of the neighboring Brit- 
ish Colonies.’ And on the 19th, they declared that that Quebec Act, was, 
“to dispose the inhabitant to act with hostility against the free Protestant 
Colonies, whenever a wicked ministry chose so to direct them,’’ and, they 
“declared they would not submit until that Quebec Act was repealed.’’ And, 
so declared George Washington, John Adams and all the Patriots of that 
Congress, of 1774. 

And, w:th that kind of a spirit right here in Philadelphia, among the 
very best of men, it is a popular delusion of Catholics, that every Catholic 
was an abettor of the Revolutionary War. 

Catholic historians, prelates and orators keep on saying: ‘‘Every Catho- 
lic was a Whig,”’ and a Whig meant a Rebel against England. 

I know that not to be true, and I know that the Catholies of those 
days, no more took sides with the ‘‘Rebels,’’ than the Catholics, of 1844, 
did with the Church-burners. 

This is something you don’t like to hear, and so I better let it take a 
roonth to get the thought cooled off. I will tell you some other things 
which may please you. 

You remember I closed last month’s part of the Story by relating the 
visit of Washington and Adams to St. Mary’s, and then showing-the spirit 
of anti-Catholicity which is shown in the proceedings of the Congress they 
attended. That Congress issued an address to the people of Great Britian 
expressing ‘‘astonishment that a British Parliament should ever consent to 
establish in Canada a religion which has deluged your island in blood and 
dispersed impiety, bigotry, persecution, murder and rebellion throughout 
the world.”’ 
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So you see how anti Catholic the Patriots of the Revolution were. 
However, a year after, the ‘‘Rebels’’ rushed to Canada to conquer it. 
fontgomery was killed and the army defeated. Then Congress got more 
tindly-minded towards the Canadians and sent Charles Carroll, of Carroll- 
ou, and Ben Franklin and Samuel Chase as Commissioners to gain the 
Canadians to neutrality if possible. 

And Congress asked the Commission to request ‘‘Mr. John Carroll’? to 
go with them. This was Father John Carroll—a priest of that very re- 
ligion which Congress had told the people of Great Britain ‘had deluged 
their land with blood and dispersed impiety, bigotry, persecution, murder 
and rebellion throughout the world.” 

They were “in rebellion’? themselves, and had to ask a Catholic priest 
to help them. 

Queer how things turn out in this world of ours. 

Father Carroll went and didn’t succeed—priests wouldn’t even listen 
to him—and returned to remain several days in Philadelphia with Fathers 
Farmer and Molyneux, pastors of St. Mary’s. 

The Revolutionary War was now on. An Alliance had not yet been 

- made with France, but many French officers had come over to help the 
Americans. In May, 1777, Gen. Ducoudray, with 29 officers and 12 ser- 
geants, came to this country. They joined Washington’s army. Fought 
at Brandywine on September 16th, 1777. 

Ducoudray with nine officers was crossing the Market Street Ferry of 
Schuykill River. He was on horseback on the ferry scow. Horse leaped 
overboaid and Ducoudray was drowned. The next day Congress ordered 
the interment of the body with military honors. Congress the following 
day left the city as the British army wascomingin. Ducoudray was buried 
in St. Mary’s graveyard. Whereabout is not known. One of the last acts 
of Congress was to attend the burial. 

On September 20th, the British army captured Philadelphia. But 
it turned out, as Ben Franklin, then in Paris, said, ‘‘Philadelphia captured 
the British army.” 

What a grand time they had of it while here. Oh, the festivities and 
the jolly days they had. Haven’t you read of the Mischianza—at the 

Wharton mansion—Fifth and Federal of to day, when the Sir Knights and 

Lords and Ladies had such a great day. Delightful, wasn’t it? Washing- 
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ton and his men were at Valley Forge. ‘ You know the tale of suffering the 
words Valley Forge bring to every mind. Cold and hunger, scant of cloth- 
ing and of food, death and desertion. Yet food, fuel and clothing abounded 
in plenty. The fault was in the management of the Commissary depart- 
ment, which connivers, in and out of Congress, had taken out of Washing- 
ton’s hands. There were rascals in those days, just as in the late war, as 
many of you know there were. But God was with Washington. Amid all 
the distress of that dreary winter, of 1777—8, Franklin and Deane were 
doing their work in France. On February 6th, 1778, France signed the 
Treaty of Alliance with the United States. 

Well, while Washington was at Valley Forge, and the British in Phila- 
delphia, what were the Catholics of Philadelphia doing? 

Dv you really want to know? 

Weli, after General Howe got his army in our city, Father Farmer 
called on him. Howe proposed the raising of a ‘‘Regiment of Roman 
Catholic Volunteers,” and offered Father Farmer the chaplaincy, *‘which 
embarrasseth me on account of my age, and several other reasons,’’ wrote 
Father Farmer. Howe appointed Alfred Clifton the commander of the 
regiment he gave authority to recruit. Clifton’s name, with that of other 
officers, can be found on the old registers of St. Mary’s. Advertisements 
calling for recruits were issued. Clifton had recruited 180 men when Howe 
found it was a mistake tg have taken Philadelphia, and so, on June 18th, 
he evacuated it. 

But the ragged army of Washington jumped right after him through 
the Jerseys. The Catholic Volunteers, of course, went with Howe. I 
have copies of the orders issued by Howe to them. Washington got after 
Howe at Monmouth that hot Sunday in June. That’s the day Washing- 
ton swore, maybe, “with a big D.”” Was it any wonder. when, the now 
known traitor Lee was letting the British win purposely, so as to destroy 
Washington and get his place. Washington had him court martialed. Lee 
was dismissed for one year, when he ought to have been hung, and might 
have been, but that Washington had so many enemies in Congress and 
about him. 

Why, if God hadn’t been Washington’s friend, the villians who were 
masked as patriots, would have destroyed him and liberty from the face of 


the earth. 
Remember I told you to think of God and not men, when you thought 
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) about the American Revolution. 

I am of the opinion that St. Mary’s was not used for divine services 
during the British occupancy. A map of the time induces the belief that 
the old chapel in the Alley across the street, sufficed for the services re- 

quired. Nor does St. Mary’s appear to have been used by the British for 
any purpose, They would not be likely todo that when trying to raise a 
regiment of Catholics for service. 

In July, 1778, Gerard, the French Ambassador, arrived in Philadel- 
’ phia. Father Seraphin Bandol, his chaplain, came with him. 

A year after, Gerard, in order to gain the Catholics of Philadelphia to 
the side of the American Revolution, arranged to have a Fourth of July 
celebration at St. Mary’s. That July 4th, 1779, was the first specially 
Catholic celebration of the Day of Independence. 

At this time Gerard was satisfied that not over one-fourth of the peo- 
ple of Philadelphia were in favor of Independence, and, of course, Catholics. 
were just like other people—except the Presbyterians. As these were all 
Rebels, of course you may be sure Catholics didn’s rush to the side they 
were on. They wouldn’t do it to-day. 

So on July 4th, 1779, the members of Congress, the President and 
Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania, and all the prominent men in 
the city, were invited to attend the celebration at St. Mary’s. You may 
depend most of them vent. Oh! they would do anything now to be gra- 
cious to ‘‘our great and good ally,’? Louis of France. 





Wnrat changes come over our minds when our interests are to be pro- 
moted. We love the very ones we have just despised. 

So on that day of:Independence, Mass was celebrated, the Ze Deum 
sung, and Abbe Bandol preached a sermon. I have a copy of it, and of an 
invitation to the celebration. 

Look out, ProGress printers, you don’t make the same error about the 





chaplain’s name as our fraternity did in 1779. 

The sermon was printed in sheet form, and the name of. the priest is 
given as Baadot. That ¢ ought to be an 1. 

St. Mary’s had a good choir in those days as well as now, for the ac- 
counts says the Te Deum was ‘“‘sung by a number of good voices, accompa- 
nied by the organ and other kinds of music,’ Is it the one at Chambers- 
burg, which it is claimed —but not proven—was at *‘Old St. Josepn‘s, dur- 
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ing the Revolution.”” As I don’t allow that anything of special note hap- 
pened at the chapel in Willing’s Alley, of course it was not there the organ 
was, but at St. Mary’s—if it be the organ of July 4th, 1779, and later days. 
So there you have an account of a Requiem and a Te Deum. 

I will tell you of another of each. That will suffice for this chapter of 
my story. 

The next Requiem Mass at which Congress and the great men attended 
was that of Don Juan De Miralles ‘ta Spanish gentleman of distinction” 
known as the Spanish agent. While not officially appointed to directly 
represent Spain, he attended to her interests, and was kindly and graciously 
treated by the American military and civil officers. He came here early in 
1778. He lived for a time as Mr. Chew’s, on Fourth street, opposite Prune. 
He removed to Mt. Pleasant—now the Dairy of Fairmount Park—until 
Benedict Arnold bought it as a marriage gift for his bride, Miss Peggy 
Shippen. In April, 1780, Miralies and Luzerne, the new French Minister 
went to Washington’s camp at Morristown, N. J. He took sick there and 
died on April 28th. He was buried there. 

Luzerne on his return to Philadelphia arranged for a Mass of Requiem 
at St. Mary’s for Monday, May 8th, 1780. One was sent Dr Rush. He 
thus endorsed it: ‘‘Received May 6th, 1780, but declined attending as not 
compatible wiih the principles of a Protestant.”? You may see that among 
the Rush papers at the Ridgway (Rush) Library, Broad and Christian, 
where I discovered it- He was honest and consistent anyhow. 

Here is the account of it as [ got it out of the London Chronicle, Scott’s 
Magazine of Edinburgh and The Royal Gazette of New York: 

‘On Monday, the 8th inst,, was celebrated at Philadelphia, the funeral 
of a Spanish resident, who lately died at Morristown. The following was 
the order of the procession:— The Bier, covered with black cloth, Mons. 
Lucerne, the French resident, the Congress, the General Officers, the 
Citizens. : 

When the processiun arrived at the Roman Catholic Chapel, the Priest 
presented the Holy Water to Mons. Lucerne, who, after sprinkling himself 
presented it to Mr. Huntington, the President of the Congress. The Calvin- 
ist paused a considerable time, near a minute; but at length his affection 
for the great and good ally conquered all scruples of conscience, and he too 
be sprinkled and sanctified himself with all the adroitness of a veteran 
Catholic, which his brethren of the Congress perceiving they all, without 
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hesitation, followed his righteous example of their proselytized President. 
Before the company, which was extremely numerous, left the Chapel- 
curiosity induced some persons to uncover the Bier, when they were highly, 
enraged at finding the whole a sham, there being no corpse under the cloth, 
the body of the Spanish gentleman having been iaterred at Morristown. 
The Bier was surrounded with wax candles, and every member of this 
egregious Congress, now reconciled to the Popish Communion, carried a 
taper in his hand.” 

This was the Mass the traitor Arnold attended a few months before bis 
treachery. In his address to the officers and soldiers of the Continental 
Army, dated October 20, 1780, he says: ‘‘Do you know that the eye which 
guides this pen, lately saw your mean and profligate Congress at Mass, for 
the soul of a Roman Catholic in Purgatory, and participating in the rites of 
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a Church, against whose anti-Christian corruptions our pious ancestors 
would have witnessed with their blood.”’ 

Arnold was at the time of the Mass a resident of Philadelphia, and 
meditating his treason by seeking the command of West Point. He re- 
mained in the city until ‘‘the middle of July,’’ his heart black with treason 
which may have been born of the Devil, while in St. Mary’s Church witness- 
ing the requiem services in memory of Don Juan de Miralles. ' 

You must remember that though the alliance with France brought 


great strength to the American cause, yet it proved a source of great loss 
to the Revolution by reason of the turning of many trom the Patriot cause 
because of this alliance with a ‘‘Popish Nation.” 

Many had giyen adherence to the cause because of the Quebec Act 
which was to establish Catholicity in Canada and impose it on tbese Colo- 
nies. So when America had, herself, to become an ally of the same 
‘*Popery”’ believers, it was too much to be borne. Hence great numbers 
turned to the British. It is computed that 3,000 left Philadelphia with tbe 
British Army. 

This requiem Mass at St. Mary’s became a subject of considerable im- 
port, as it was used by the British to show how Congress had become 
Popish, although the British had but two years before tried to form a 
Roman Catholic Regiment in our city, 

The Royal Gazette of New York had certain REFLECTION. Part run 
thus: 
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**For Congress’ sudden conversion I’m much at a loss, 
I am told they bow to the wood of the Cross, 
And worship the reliques transported from Rome, 
St. Peter’s toe nail and St. Anthony’s comb. 
If thus the true faith they no longer defend, 
I scarcely can think where the madness shall end. 
If the greatest among them submit to the Pope 
What reason have I for indulgence to hope? 
If the Congress themselves to the Chapel did pass 
Ye may swear that poor Jemmy would have to sing Mass.” 
Now I come to an occasion I better take care of myself about relating. 
You have all heard from childhvod about Washington, Lafayette and 
all other great men of America attending Old St. Joseph’s Church at a Te 
Deum in honor of the victory at Yorktown. Why wouldn’t the people be- 
lieve that, when from that sacred altar it has been declared that Washing- 
ton, Lafayette, Rochambeau and DeGrasse were there on such an occasion, 
when not one of them were, and when the celebration didn’t take place at 
the little chapel in the Alley, but in the great big Church on Fourth St. It 
would have been queer judgment of Father Molyneux to have used the old 
chapel and not to have taken the big chuch and used it, as he did on all 
Sundays and other great occasions. Why if one were to bel.eve the old 
tales, St. Mary’s Church was never used for any religious purposes. Per- 
haps it was built to store molasses hogsheads in. It seemed simplicity it- 
self to think St. Mary’s was the church of the olden times, and since I have 
claimed this and have proven it, no one now disputes it. 
THE YORKTOWN TE DEUM. 
On Sunday November, 4th, 1781, a Mass of Thanksgiving was celebrat- 
ed at St. Mary’s Church to give public thanks to God for the victory o 
the combined French and American armies at Yorktown. The celebration 
was under the auspices of Luzerne the French Ambassador. Abbe Bandol, 
his chaplain, preacned the sermon. I have acopy of it. The members of 
Congress, of the Supreme Executive Council and the Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania were invited to attend, and I presume most of the members of these 
bodies did so. But neither Washington nor Lafayette nor Rochambeau 
nor DGrasse were present, and couldn’t have been, unless they were like 
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Sir Boyle Roche’s bird ‘tin two places at once,’’ and it is known they were 
elsewhere than in Philadelphia on that day. 

When a boy I was told the pleasing fiction of Washington and Lafay- 
ette crossing swords in front of Old St. Joseph’s altar- I doubt the little 
hatchet story about George, but I know tke sword and altar story to be a 
fiction. 

Whenever you hear, or read, of anything especially glorious or pleasing 
to you as either Irish or Catholic don’t believe it true. There is hardly 1 
out of the 100 of the stories one hears told about the Irish and the Catholics 


in the Revolution which is true. They have simply been manufactnred. 
Do you want to hear some and the proof of fictions they are? 


Well, dear Proaress, I have taken you through the Revolutionary 
War, and told you of the four special and public demonstrations of a mark- 
ed character which have occurred with the walls of Old St. Mary’s, during 


these struggling-for-liberty days. 
But, my! I could have filled your paper—if let—with littler incidents, 


which connect with the Church during this period. But I am _ hurrying 
along with this Story just to let the younger people get a glimpse of the age 
shadows which cover the dear old Church, though but eighteen years has 
passsd for the time covered in the three parts of the Story already told your 
readers—and there’s over one hundred years yet to speak of. My! will I 
ever tell all that? Oh,no! Ill just jump along tipping the main crags of 
the mountain as I fly, to rest my feet to tell you something of interest. 
The clouds are gathering over the old Church, 

Well, dear PROGREsS, as we have witnessed the four special church 
events which took place in old St. Mary’s during the Revolutionary War, 
let us get but a glimpse of what was going on at and after its close. 

The victory at Yorktown may be said to have closed the Revo'utionary 
War, though the army was not disbanded for about a year and a half after 
that event. But peace negotiations were under way and the politicians of 
England were busy about measnres either to carry on or to stop the war, as 
their political interests seemed to demand. 

So, as the war was over, St. Mary’s ‘Managers’ set about improving 
and ornamentivg the Church. As the Church had no galleries, it was re- 
Solved to erect such additions, to put in more pews, and to improve and 
ornament the church generally. 

The subscription list amounted to £1204, 17s., 2d. But how much real 
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money that was according to our standard, I think no one can tell, as 
whether continental money, Pennsylvania currency or Spanish money is 
not stated. James Corkrin put in the pews and galleries and was paid £830, 
6s., Joseph Wirt got £3 for painting and glazing. The largest: contributor 
was James Oellers who gave £75.. His great-grandson is our Well known 
fellow-citizen, Richard Oellers, of the Public Record, who was Bardsley’s 
successor as City Treasurer for 23 days. Mr. Vellers is a Baptist, owing to 
his grandfa:her abandoning Catholicity. 

There are plenty of such instances. 

The next contributor was John Swanwick, who gave £50. He was not 
a Catholic, but his daughter, and, I presume, his wife was. He was, in 


1795, a member of Congress, defeating Thomas FitzSimons, a Catholic and 
a pew holder of St. Mary’s, whose remains are interred in St. Mary’s grave- 
yard a few feet from the entrance. 

In May, 1872, the New Scnoot House was finished. That was the 
second School House of the Church. The subscription list is headed ‘*Sub- 
scription towards paying for the Old School House and lot purchased for £400, 
A, D. 1781.” 

. This school was built by James Corhrin; Joseph Wirt did the painting. 
The whole cost was £440, 15s., 64d. 

This school house was built upon ground bought February 16th, 1781, 
from Michael Stagg. executor of John Stagg for the children, and legatee of 
John Stagg. It was conveyed to Rev. Robert Molyneux, Patrick Byrne, 
James Gallagher and John Rudolph, the ‘‘Managers.’”? The same day they 
made declaration that they held it as ‘‘the property of the Religious Society 
off People called Roman Catholics, for their use and benefit and for no other 
purpose or intent.’ 

That was in 1782, and with the subscription list and the bills for the 
work and the receipts of the contractors, Old St. Mary’s has had to prove 
that she had the first parochial school in Philadelphia. 

The Catholic population of Philadelphia at that time, 1781 3, was from 
J,000 to 1200. Abbe Robin gives the latter as the number, when the 
French army he was with passed through Philadelphia in 1781, and John 
David Schepf, a traveler, gives the number of 1,000 as that of 1783. 

In December, 1784, Father Molyneux reported to Rev. John Carroll: 
“the number of our communicants at Easter generally amounts to 1,000, in 
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the country congregations near to 200. But in Philadelphia of non com- 
municants, I think I can set down 1000 more—children under 12 years ex- 
cepted.’* 

On September 2d, 1782, the congregation met and agreed upon ‘‘Arti- 
cles yor Conductiny in Future the Affairs of the Catholic Church called St. 
Mary’s, together with the Affatrs of the Catholic School.’ 

Two days afterwaid they met again and made an assignment of the 81 
pews. There was then no middle aisle. Upstairs there were 57 single and 
one pew of double length. This was called the PUBLICK PEW. 

There was no middle aisle until the enlargement of the Church in 
1810-11. 

When the Managers got through with the Church and School improve- 
ments they found, in September, 1783, they had a debt of £580, and £300 
of that was money borrowed of Joseph Wirt, the painter. 

Some time in October, 1785, Rev. John Carroll cameto Philadelphia and 
administered Confirmation for the first time in our city. 

Rev. Ferdinand Farmer died August 17th, 1786, at the pastoral resi- 
dence in Willing’s Alley. His remains were brought over to St. Mary’s, 
where the fueerai services were held. They were taken back to the Alley 
and deposited in the burial ground near the little chapel. It is said that a 
few years ago tbe bones of this good servant of the Lord, were discovered 
and reinterred beneath the altar in the basement. A writer, in 1820, said 
of him, ‘‘He was of slender form and had a countenance mild, gentle and 
bearing an expression almost seraphic. My childish imagination even per- 
sonified in him one of the Apostles, ’? 

In 1786 Father Molyneux wrote Father Carroll that Philadelphia was 
‘a little garden of the Lord,” but the death of Father Farmer, 1 think, 
brought on a division, not wholly founded on concord, between the German 
and English speaking Catholics. The Germans seemed to have become 
restless and to want achurch of their own. 

Little by little the desire for separation grew, and while there is no evi- 
dence of serious discontent or unruliness of spirit between either class of the 
congregation of St. Mary’s, it is evident that affairs were tending towards 
a separation. At any rate, in 1788, on September 13th, the Legislature 
passed ‘‘AN ACT to incorporate the members of the Religious Society 
of the Roman Catholics belonsing to the congregation of St. Mary’s in the 
City of Philadelphia.’? The incorporators, or first Trustees, were Rev. 


* 
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Robert Molyneux, Rev. Francis Beeston, Rev. Lawrence Graessl, George 
Meade, Thomas FiczSimons, James Byrne, Paul Esling, John Cottringer, 
Jas. Eck, Mark Wilcox and John Carrell. 

A few days afterwards an act was also passed incorporating the Trus- 
tees of Holy Trinity Church to be erected by the Germans. A part of the 
southern portion of the grave-yard belongs to Holy Trinity. That gate on 
Fifth Street was made to make entrance for burial of German Catholics 
after Holy Trinity Church was built. 

Here would be a good point to deliver a sort of lecture on the evils of 
lay trusteeism, its Protestant spirit and the unscrupulousness of laymen in 
resisting ecclesiastical authority and all] that sort of religious twaddle. Old 
St. Mary’s has had much so-called Trustee trouble, but afte: all my seeking 
and study I conclude that the clergy and the lay trustees were about alike, 
one was wrong as often as the other. Ocertainly the lay trustees were never 
the bad people, religious writers aiming to uphold ecclesiastical authority, 
even when arbitrary and vindictive, have painted them. 

Well, with the Incorporation Act we now have St. Mary’s as the Eng- 
lish speaking church, but I guess it was called, as all such churches are 
nowadays,—‘‘the Irish Church.”’ 

In the summer of 1793, the yellow fever became epidemic in Philadel- 
phia. Of the 4,041 victims, 335 were Catholics. The whole number of in- 
terments in St. Mary’s graveyard from August lst to November 9th, was 
367. 

It was a dreadful time, and one even now, almost 100 years after the 
affliction, is appalled by the accounts of the dread visitation. 

Two of St. Mary’s priests gave their lives as_ sacrifices to devotion to 
the people. Rev. Francis Anthony Fleming and Rev. Lawrence Graessl 
died in October, 1793. 

The .ocation of the graves of these two devoted priests is unknown. 

Rev. Christopher Vincent Keating was ‘fever sick,”” and Mathew 
Carey’s Account of the Yellow Fever says: ‘*He did his duty to the sick with 
fidelity.’’ That’s a record inseparable from the character of a priest in time 
of plague. 

Father Graessl had been selected as coadjutor to Bishop Carroll, but 
his d.ath debarred that honor and burden. It tame however to another 
pastor of St. Mary’s in 1799, when Rev. Leonard Neale was selected. He 
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in 1815 became the successor of Archbishop Carroll. There was fever also 
in 1797 and °98. Rev. Joseph LaGrange, a French priest, died of the fever 
September 1st, 1798. 

But oh. dear me, all the things of import and interest I could tell cover 
ing the time of the years in this chapter, but my gracious goodness! dear 
Proeress, I have to skip or I will not get down to modern days for a yea 
or more. 

, THE IRISH RIOT. 


Did you ever hear of the Irish Riot at St. Mary’s? In 1798 Congress 
passed the Alien and Sedition Acts. The Alien Act gave the President 
power to send out of the country any alien he deemed dangerous ‘‘to the 
peace and safety of the conntry, or whom he shall have reasonable grounds 
to suspect are concerned in secret machinations against the government,’’ 

The Sedition Act was in harmony with the Alien, but related to citi- 
zens. 

Both were obnoxious to many citizens of native and of foreign birth. 
England was having trouble with the United Irishmen in Ireland. In 
Philadelphia there were some of its members. Several of the ¢ conspira- 
tors such as Wolfe Tone, Napper Tandy and others had been in Philadel- 
phia and had lived here or its vicinity. They were seeking alliance with 
French, and were promoting the secret movement in Ireland on that basis 
even in America. 

PROGRESS readers will recall the exciting times in this city during and 


after the Revolution in Francein 1793. Philadelphia might be called a 
French city. All the victories of the so called army of Liberty in France 


were celebrated in this city with great joy and wild demonstrations of de- 
light. 


Oh the horror of these days in France! Men became devi! just as 
really as though they came from the fires of hell. They called t!.omselves 
Democrats. 

Their supporters in this country got to be called that namein derision 
by their opponents the Federalists, ‘‘the Party of Washington,’ but these 
allies of France called themselves The Republicans. After a little time it 
got to be The Republican Democrats and after, about 1807, old John Binns 
came out boldly for the name Democrat when he issued his new paper, The 
Democratic Press. 5 
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That’s the evolution of the name of the Party nearly all of St. Mary’s 
voters adhere to, and I guess some will be raging mad at me when they find 
the name soaked at its birth in the blood of priests and nobiles of France. 


But what has this to do with the Irish Riot in 1799? Oh, I’m only 
giving you an idea of the disturbed times in Philadelphia from 1793 to 1799, 
so you may see the reasons upon which were founded the Allen and Sedition 
Acts of John Adoms’ administration. After their passage and, at least, 
oue instance of the enforcement, petitions were circulated throughout the 
country asking the repeal of the Acts. 

On February 8th, 1799, the Germans and Irish citizens met to prepare 
petitions. The Irish agreei to seek signatures at the Presbyterian and 
Catholic churches on the following Sunday morning. Of St. Mary’s people 
it was stated ‘‘three-fourths came under the penalties of the Acts,’’ but 
that Sunday proved that if they did they-were not the kind to subject them- 
selves to the penalties by which the Acts forbid, and that Sunday proved 
also that they were not in sympathy with the characters who were leaders 
among the Irish in seeking the repeal. 

Those appointed to get signatures at St. Mary’s were Dr. James Rey- 
nold’s, Robert Moore, William Duane and Samuel Cummings. None were 
Catholics. 

They went to St. Mary’s. Cummings, who was a compositor employed 
by Duane on The Aurora, posted on the wall of the Church this notice: 
**Natives of Ireland who worship at this Church are requested to remain 
in the yard after. divine service until they have affixed their names to a 
memorial for the repeal of the Alien Bill.’’ 

Mr. John Brown told John O’ Hara, a trustee, about the notices, O’Hara 
tore them down. Others were put up. 

James Gallagher, Jr., coming in on the south side tore the notices 
down. Cummings called him ‘‘an impudent scoundrel.’? Gallagher replied 
*“‘“No Jacobin paper bad a right to a place on the wall of that Church.” 

Gallagher told Father Neale who directed him to “go to the pews of 
some of the influential members and tell them of the state of affairs, and 
ask them to prevent them.”’ 

- Just before the Mass was over tLree of the Committee placed the me- 
morial ‘‘on the tombstone of the late Rev. James Burns.”’ 
When the congregation came out a contest took place between Galla- 
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gher and Dr. Reynolds. Reynolds drew a pistol and pointed it at Gallagher 
but it was wrestled from him by Lewis Ryan. The four were arrested and 


tried on February 21st. Rev. Matthew Carr, of St. Augustine’s, testified 
that it was customary in [reland to get signatures at church doors, Father 
Neale testified that posting the notices was an insult to him and the trus- 
tees, and contrary to usage of the Church. The jury gave a verdict of ‘‘Not 
Guilty.” 

You may read the full details of the event and trial in a pamphlet 
titled ‘‘A Report of the Extraordinary Transactions which took place at 
Philadelphia in February, 1799, in consequence of a memorial from certain 
Natives of Ireland to Congress, praying a repeal of the Alien Bill,’? or you 
may examine Wharton’s “STATE TRIALS.”’ 

You might read The Aurora of February I3th, about the Petition. It 
has a four column articie. In it he said, ‘If the Irish are refused a resting 
place in America, they can form a new empire on its frontiers. The Spanish 
territories will receive them with pleasure,”’’ s 

It also said, ‘‘It is a circumstance truly curious that two gentlemen 
who were among the first and most active in promoting the emancipation 
of the Catholics of Ireland from the trammels of a barbarous penal code, 
should be openly insulted and abused by Irish Catholics and sons of Irish 
Catholics in Philadelphia where universal toleration is established by law.’’ 

The report of the trial you notice says the petition was laid onthe tomb 
of Rev. James Burns. 

That tomb does not now exist. I have inquired of people who knew as 
far back as 1820, and they never knew of it, nor have I ever been able to 
discover any other mention of this priest either on the books of the Church 


or in the publications of thetime. Yet he must have been one of import- 
ance when a tomb was erected over his remains. That Was not done for 
others well known and loved. Who was he? 
These United Irishmen of Philadelphia were the active politcal spirits 
among our people. 
Thomas FitzSimons, George Meade and men of like character and posi- 
ion were Federalists or opponents of Thomas Jefferson and his Republican 
Democrats. The Federalists, our Catholic children are to be taught by ‘“‘A 
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School History of the United States” issued this very month by Bensinger 
Bros, “‘liked the pomp and ceremony of the English Court” which I do not 
think is true, and at best is but the charge repeated by The Republicans. 
However you note that the clergy and well-to-do Catholics were Federalists 


as well as most of the people who had been for any time in America, 
After the rebellion in [Ireland in 1798, the [rish who came here uatu- 


rally fell in with their associate spirits commo.ly known as the United 
Irishmen, though there is no evidence that they were formally organized 
under that name. 

The newcomers bezame upholders of the principles of those they fell in 


with here, and as they taught that the Federalists were friends of England, 
and indeed that they wanted to restore England’s rule over this country, 
you see how those fleeing from England’s tyrrany came to be Democratic 
Republicans. Each successive line of newly arrived emigrants followed in 
maintaining the same principles their friends already citizens were uphold- 


. ing, and so it has continued to this day. The newly arrived emigrant sim- 
ply adopts the politics of his relatives and friends among whom he is thrown 


on his arrival: If they abide in the East he becomes a Democrat, but ‘out 


West,’’ where the earlier Irish settlers found less antagonism because the 
American and the Irisuman had to, of necessity, work together for the 
common good and development of wealth of the country, you more generai- 
ly find ‘tour people’’ among the Republicans of to-day. 

Though ‘‘Democrat’’ and ‘‘Republican”’ practically have the same 
meaning, it is curious to note that the present Democratic party bears the 
name given it in odium by those who politically were the ancestors of the 
present Republican Party which bears the title the Jeffersonians first used 
to distinguish their principles. 

I know of no period in American history more worthy of special inves- 
tigation and study by Irish American citizens than the years from 1790 to 
1800. I have often urged some of our Catholic young men to take up this 
study. Will one of St. Mary’s Literary [nostitute do it? Tae influence of 
the [rish citizens on American politics and the results to our own time 


would be an historical lesson which I believe our own people as well as 
others ought to know. 
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In March 1799, Rev. Leonard Neale went to Georgetown College to be 
President, while awaiting the papers from Rome to make him a Bishop. 
That he became on December 7th, 1800, when consecrated at Baltimore, 
coadjutor to Bishop Carroll. 

So I close the last century with a St. Mary’s pastor. as the first conse- 
crated-in-the-United-States Bishop. 

But Philadelphia will soon have its own Bishop. 

Well, dear PROGREss, we have seen that St. -Mary’s had, as far as this 
story has already gone, given two bishops to the Chureb in this country. 
One, Father Graessl, had died of the yellow fever of 1793, prior to his con- 
secration, and Father Leonard Neale left St. Mary’s to go to Georgetown 
College to await his consecration as Coadjutor to Bishop John Carroll. He 
became his successor. ' 

Now even at this time—the opening of the nineteenth century—St. 
Mary’s was the most important congregation in the United States. Phila- 
delphia was then the greatest city in our country. It had been the capital 
of the United States tor ten years and was the centre of political, literary 
and commercial activity. St. Mary’s church had the same relative import- 


ance to the Catholics of the country as our city had to the new nation. St. 
Mary’s was the largest church. It had the largest and most compact con- 
gregation. It was in good enough financial condition. There was harmony 
between Trustees and priests and that means St. Mary’s was a happy con- 


gregation. : 

Though there were several priests followed Father Neale in doing ser- 
vice at the church, there does not seem to have been anyone who stands 
out in the attitude of pastor as we understand the title now-a-days. 

The Trustees seem to have engaged priests to do duty just as they did 
a sexton, save that respect was shown the wishes, if not recommendations 
of Bishop Carroll. 

Indeed there did not exist that’strict discipline with regard to appoint- 
ment of priests to churches which we have now. Priests came from [reland 
and Germany. There were not many. Their services were needed in many 
places, In most cases they bore letters from Bishops or others in Europe, 
and often did not. Any deemed worthy and of ability were engaged by the 
Trustees of the few churches in our principal cities. 

Discipline not being perfected, contentions took place in Philadelphia 
at the Holy Trinity church and at Norfolk and Charleston, but affairs ran 
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along smoothly enough at St. Mary’s. 

However St. Mary’s in 1803, secured the services of a priest whose 
name became identified with the church, and who afterwards became Phila- 
delphia’s first bisnop and made it his cathedral. 

In March, 1802, John Carrell, one of the trustees, was in Lancaster 
attending the Legislature on business of the church. Of course he visited 
Father DeBarth the pastor at Lancaster and there met Rev. Michael Egan, 
who in January had become an assistant. He heard him preach and con- 
cluded he was just the kind needed at St. Mary’s. So he wrote to Bishop 
Carroll that Father Egan had told him that his cousin in Limerick had 
more ability than he had, and he would come to America, if invited. So, 
he desired the Bishop’s consent to invite him to St. Mary’s. 

However it ended that Father Regan of Limerick did not come. Oh, 
how in a few years afterwards Bishop Egan sighed and prayed for his com- 
ing as the one to bring comfort to his heart. But he never came. Had he, 
I believe he would have been the second bishop of Philadelphia, and _scan- 
dal would not have come upon Religion. 

But who knows? 

However Trustee Carrell had his mind on Father Michael Egan. So 
when he came to our city on a visit, in February, 1803, the Trustees came 


. 


to him and offered him employment among them as one of the priests of 
the church. 

Father Egan wroce to Bishop Carroll, and arrangements were made to 
transfer Father Eagan from Lancaster to St. Mary’s. He came in April. 
He served faithfully and well, though not always in robust health. He en- 
deavored to have the Franciscan Order, of which he was a member, estab- 
lished in the United States, and was in negotiation for Jand in Kentucky 
for that purpose, but in 1806, Joseph Cauffman, a member of St. Mary’s 
conveyed to Mark Willcox and Rev. Mathew Carr, O. S. A, three hundred 
and thirty-two acres in Indiana County for the Franciscan Order, Father 
Egan was trying to establish and which Rome in 1804, permitted him to 
found, if he could. He did not succeed in establishing the Order, however. 

Many events of interest in St. Mary’s history occurred during Father 
Egan’s time, and I am narrating them in THE History or BisHop Ea@an, 
now being published in my Magazine, THE AMERICAN OaTUHOLIC HIsTor- 
ICAL RESEARCHES, 

None of you will seek to know anything about him for I haven’t fcund 
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five priests in all Pennsylvania who cared to know anything about the First 
Bishop of Philadelphia, though I have been over seven years gathering all 
around the world the material to tell all about him, and no Bishop our 
country bas had will have so much told he was concerned in. 

In 1808, two priests came to St. Mary’s, Rev. William V. Harold (you 


can see his portrait in the pastoral residence) and his uncle, Rev. James 
Harold. If wishing backwards would avail to change events, [ would 
often have wished they hid never come, Rev. William V, was a fine 
preacher and became very popular with the people. That very year, 1808, 
Philadelphia had been made a Suffragan See to Baltimore, and Father 
Egan elected as Bishop, 

Complications in Europe prevented the papers getting here until late in 
1810, when Father Egan went to Baltimore and was consecrated Bishop on 
October 28th, Father William V. Harold went with him; he was appointed 
Vicar General. Bishop Egan was sickly. Father Harold wanted to be 
named as successor. Father James was making things unpleasant for the 
Bishop. He seemed to have annoyed him greatly when he got to know 
that Bishop would not consent to name his nephew Father William V. as 
his successor to the See of Philadelphia. 


Then you must remember that when St. Mary’s got a Bishop, the 
Trustees and people were proud of it. Congregations usually are, even now- 


adays. 
So, with a BisLop, there bad to be a bigger church and handsomer 
decorations. Everybody of course was pleased at the honor given our citv, 


St. Mary’s and Father Egan. and you can readily believe that everybody 
said there would be plenty of money for all necessary purposes of enlarging 
the church and fixing up in « becoming manner. 

Well, the Trastees ordered the work to be done. Subscriptions were 
made seemingly generously and ample enough. I have a list of the con- 
tributors. I compute the cost of the work at $30,000, and I guess that was 
a mighty big sum in those days. But money didn’t come in to meet the 
bills, and so, of course, there was trouble—and the Father Harolds were 
about, remember. To begin, well the salaries of ail the priests had been 
increased—of course a pastor getting to be a Bishop had to get an increase, 
and of course if one was so treated all had to be. Oh, it was all very fine, 
dear ProGress. I wonder if churches do not get proud as well as people. 
I think Old St. Mary’s must have held up her head very proudly, if not de- 
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fiantly, and looked down somewhat on the other congregations, 

But she ought to have remembered she was born ‘“‘back of Walnut 
Street” in a little bit of a chapel that hadn’t much decorations about it. 

Do you think churches act like people? I do. Well, ‘‘pride goes be- 
fore a fall.”’ 

Well, when money was scarce dissatisfaction began. Changes were 
made of some of the Trustees. The Bishop and Father Harolds didn’t 


always get their salaries when they were due—and in advance at that. 
Raising the money was no part of their concern. The Trustees had to look 
out for that. So the priests just asked for their salaries at the stated times. 

Now you know, dear ProGreEss, what that meant when there was no 
money in the treasury. 

Well, on July 1st, 1812, the quarter salary in advance of the clergy be- 
came payable. No money. On August 18th, Treasurer Ryan offered $200 
which bad come in. Clergy refused. The next Sunday the Trustees and 
people found in the pews a circular signed by the Bishop and Father Har- 
olds. It said: ‘‘The clergy have been reduced to the mortification of solicit- 
ing the Board to make payment; the payment which should have been 
made July 1st has been withhela.’’ That circular was dated August 22d, 
1812, and you can put that down as the date of ‘‘The War at St. Mary’s.’’ 
Peace cannot be said to have been restored until about 1830, under Bishop 
Kenrick, and then somewhat sullenly. Indeed the war may be counted as 
twenty years. 

What terrible years these were. Don’t talk to me about Religion, 
Authority, Faith, Sacrsments or anything good and holy for these years. 

Don’t talk to me abou, “unscrupulous Trustees’ of ‘‘ecclesiastical 
authority” or ‘respect for clergy’’ or obedience of priest to Bishops, or of 
the laity to priests. Tell me about Pride and Arbitrary Power, Misrepre- 
sentation, Falsehood, Disobedience of Priests and of the laity. Tell me 
that God abandoned St. Mary’s. Tell me that Schism reigned. The 
effects of the contention yet remain in those abouc us who would be Catho- 
lics but for the deplorable ravages the devil made on the faith of the people 
who indeed saw but little of the evidence of Trve Religion about the 
church, no matter what forms of ceremony went on. 


Indeed, dear ProGress, I haven’t the heart to Gwe)l on the sad days of 
Haroldism under Bishop Egan and Hoganism under Bishop Conwell. Let 
it pass without inquiry as to where the blame could be laid. I have my 
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own opinion on that. and it is out of accord with the prevailing one among 


St. Mary’s people. But I hope the old church has in the many years since 
passed, made reparation for the scandal she gave. 

Poor Bishop Egan! What asad life in the Episcopate he had. He 
died July 22d, 1814. That was Friday. He was buried the next afternoon 
at 3 o’clock. It was hot weather, and the preservative methods of under- 
takers were not then known as to-day. 

Would you believe that not a line about the funeral services or burial 
appeared in any Philadelphia paper of the time? 

The whole city knew the Bishop was dead, sd there was no sense in 
printing what everybody. knew was there? 

That’s the way the old time newspapers seemed to have reasoned. The 
only place I ever was able to find any information on this point was in a 
book printed in Boston, in 1824. It is called *‘Letters from the South and 
West”? by Arthur Singleton, Esq. A man in those days who traveled from 
Boston down South had to make a book about his travels as though now-a- 
days be went into ‘‘Darkest africa.” 

Mr. Singleton was in Philadelphia at the time of the death of Bishop 
Egan. Here is what he said of it: ‘‘The Bishop was laid in state decorated 
with his pontificalia, a tiara and white satin sandals. His face'and hands 
were rouged like a waxen figure to represent life, a shocking counterfeit, 
Afound him all day and night burned wax tapers, and stood the priests 
fanning and perfuming the air with incense and chanting Masses for his 
soul. 1 thought of the whited sepulchre.”’ 

Phat means that Bishop Egan died at the pastoral residence in Wil- 
ing’s Alley. He died laying on the floor with his arms out in the form of 
across. His body was taken on Friday evening over to St. Mary’s, and 
there remained until the afternoon, when it was interred in the graveyard, 
In 1830, the Trustees erected the vault close by the railing and deposited 
the remains of the Bishop therein. It remained there until March 16th, 
1869, when it was reinterred in the vault under the altar of the Cathedral 
of Sts. Peter and Paul, together with the remains of Bishop Conwell. 

So, dear ProGress, I better close my Srory or St. Mary’s right 
here. 

Why? 

Well though the latest fact I mention is the death of Bishop Egan, in 
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1814, J really have told the Story down to 1830. That’s not far enough 
away for me to talk about. I have record of many facts from that time to 
this, but sixty years is too recent to give an historical study of. The fur- 
ther off we get from events the more dispassionately we can view them, 
and really can get at the truth and principles underlying the events better 
than those who who were concerned in them. So 1 don’t like to cross the 


1800 line. . 
So, dear Pro@ress, I close THe Story or St. Mary’s. I have been 


happy in telling it, and only hope it has pleased your readers. If even a few 
have had impressed upon their minds the usefulness of Catholic historical 
study, the main purpose of my writing will have been fulfilled. 

I shall ever be grateful to Father McDermott for asking me to tell THE 


SToryY, and permitting me to do so in my own way. 
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A FIRST ROMAN OATHOLIO PRIEST. ; 
{From William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Papers No. 1, July, 1892.) 
The following extracts furnished by Mr. E. W. James of Norfolk from 
the Norfolk County Records, are interesting for throwing light upon the 


introduction of Roman Catholicism into the Colony. 
At a Court held 15th of Sept. 1687. 


Cart. WM. ROBINSON. 
Present, Capt, Wm. Crafford, Mr. Ben Burrough. 

Majr. Jno. Nicholls, Mr. Tho. Butt, Justices, Upon the Information of 
Hugh Campbell ugainst one Edmonds who pretends himself a papist priest 
and goeth by the name of father Edmonds, who hath lately maryed one 
Jou. Brockwell, of Nanzemond County, tv mary bustian of this county 
wido, contrary to law; Lt is ordered that they, the sd Edmonds brockwell, 
and bustian be somoned to the next court to answer the Information and 
what Else shall be objected agt. them, and give goud security for their ap- 
pearance, and that William Lester aod wife be som’d as evidences ag’t 
them. 

16th November. 1687. 
Present Capt. Wm. Robinson Capt Jno. Hattone 

Lt. Col. Lawson, Mr. Bonony Burrough and Mr. Patrick White, Jus- 
tices. 

Whereas, upon Complaint of Hugh Campbell in the behalf of our Souv- 
erigne Lord, the King, one Kaymond, who pretends himself a papist priest, 
was Sumoned to this Court for the []legall marriage of Mary Bustian, wido, 
of this county, to one John brockweil of Nanzemoud County without Li- 
cense or banes acting contrary to the 12th act of asembly in the printed 


book, and he the said Raymond, now apearing In ceurt acording to his 
som‘s and owned that hee maryed the sd, brockwell and bustian, butt pro- 


duced a erttificatt from the clerk of Eliz River p’sh. that the banes were 
there publisued, butt the Court nott being well satisfied whether hee, the sd 


Raymond bee qualified thereuntu, and conceave it to bee a Cause proper for 
an Eclesiasticali Court, hath therefore, in all humility represented the same 
to his Excelency cousideracon, and ordered that tbe Clerke of this Court 
send a Cop’e of this ord, and all other papers concerning it to the Secry- 
tary‘s office by the 6th day of the next gen’! Court, and that they, the sd 
Campbell and Raymond doe each of them give Security for their appear- 
ance beefore his Excell’ncy the sd. 6th day of the next gen. Court. 


Mr. Geo. Newton security for the sd. Campbell. And whereas, the sd. 
Raymond Refuseth to give Security; It is further ord. that hee make his 
apearance beefore his Excelency the day aforesd. or hee will ans’r. the con- 
tempt hereof. ; 

Ord. that one Raymond, a papist priest did publiquely in Court declare 
according to his M’g’s Proclamation for liberty of Conscience, * that he 
Interded the house of Mr. Charles Egerton, the house of Capt. Robt. Jordon 
and the house of Henry Asdick to meete att and there celebrate the Mass 
and other Rights of their Church. 

* By King James II, 
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WILLIAM MICHAEL HARNETT, A PHILADELPHIA OATHOLIO ARTIST. 











WILLIAM MICHAEL HARNETT was born in Clonakilty, County 
Cork, Ireland, August 10, 1848, and was brought to America when but a 
year old. He was educated at st. Mary’s Parochial School, and at Zane 
Street Grammar School. When but thirteen years old. he sketched his 
first picture on a slate, while at the above school. To quote the artist: 
“*My first picture was not painted, neither was it drawn with crayon, nor 
sketched with India ink, but with a slate pencil, on a slate.’’ This slate, 
which in the sale of his effects at Birch’s on Feb. 23d, 24th, 1893, was found, 
after the death of his mother, among her effects. 

His father died in Philadelphia when William was a small boy, and he 
was obliged to do something to help support his mother and his small sis- 
ters. His first work was selling newspapers. after which he served as an 
errand boy. When seventeen years old he began to learn the engraver’s 
trade, and worked on steel, copper and wood, and finally developed consid- 
erable skill in engraving silverware; but the introduction of plated ware, 
which is engraved by machinery, caused Mr. Harnett to abandon his trade. 

From his early youth he showed great talent in drawing, and at the 
age of nineteen, he entered the night class at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
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the Fine Arts asa pupil. Two years later he entered the night class of the 
National Academy of Design and the Cooper Institute of New York, name, 
while following his trade as an engraver during the day, working for sume 
of the largest jewelry firms in New York. In 1875 he gave up this trade 
and devoted his entire time to painting, studying under Thomas Jensen, 
for a short time. 

One of his first compositions in oil was a pipe and a German beer mug; 
it was exhibited at the New York Academy and sold for $50.00. This was 
the first money he earned with his brush In 1876 he returned to Philadel- 
phia, and opened a studio; he then exhibited in the Academy of the Fine 
Arts, and became a member of the Society of- Artists. Soon after thisa 
connoisseur, from Munich, bought one of his productions- This was the 
first example of his work to crossthe water. It was here that his larger 
aud more noted pictures were produced, among which were—‘‘After a Hard 
Night’s Study,” ‘‘Front Face,” ‘*A Job Lot,” ‘‘The Professor’s Table’? 
and‘‘Confusiun.’? These passed into the hands of collectors as soon as 
finished. 

In 1878 Mr. Harnett went to Londun and remained there several 
months, where he painted pictures, which were sold, and he also exhibited 
in the National Academy of London. 


From there he went to Frankfort and then to Munich which was his 
home for four years. Afterwards he visited a number of places in Germa- 
ny, collecting his stock of models and antiquities from noted collectors ahd 


art museums. . 

In October of 1884 he went to Paris, remaining there one year; it was 
there he painted his famous picture ‘‘After the Hunt,’? which he sent to 
the Salon and it was accepted. M. Louis Enault, the famous French critic, 
who aunually pubiishes a book, in which he gives reproductions of forty 
paintings from the current Salon, included this picture among those he 
chose for that year. At the close of the exhibition he returned to New 
York with his triumph of art, and opened a studio in that city. Here he 
painted his well-known pictures, namely, ‘*The Old Cupboard,’’ ‘‘Music,’’ 
**The Old Violin,” anti others. 


At this time Mr. Harnett painted a ‘‘Five Dollar Bill,’ for Theodore 
Stewart, of New York. After delivering it, news of its existence reached 


the Secret Service Bureau, of the Treasury Department, at Washington 
whose agents seized it. The picture was sent to Washington, and 
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when examined by an expert, was pronounced to be merely a painting 
in oil. The late Judge McClue, solicitor of the Treasury, decided that it 


was a work of art and not a counterfeit, and could not be confiscated. It 
was then restored to the owner, but Mr. Harnett was warned by the Secret 
Service authorities not to indulge his fancy in that direction again. Mr. 
Harnett always grouped his models so as to make an artistic composition— 
he endavored to make the composition tell a story; before painting the 
objects he would make a finished lead-pencil drawiag, with minute details. 

Mr. Harnett through hard study and years of toil achieved for himself 
the highest fame in his line of painting, being recognized as the most real- 
istic painte: of this age. For many years he has been a great sufferer from 
rheumatism; he visited Carlsbad and the ‘Hot Springs, of Arkansas, but 
found only temporary relief. He died at the New York Hospital, October 
29, 1892, after a short illness, as only three days before he was at work in 
his studio, where he was found unconscious. The fuueral services were 
held in this city at St. Augustine’s Church, Fourth and New streets. Sol- 
emn Requiem Mass was celebrated, after which the interment was at 


Cathedral Cemetary. E. TAYLOR SNOW 


I knew Mr. Harnett twenty-five years ago when he was a member of 
the Catholic Philopatriam Literary Institute at 923 Sansom St. In the 
evening when we young men were assembled ‘‘round the stove’ Harnett 
would draw portraits of some of his associates. Oace he drafted a notice 
stating that membership in the Institute was ‘‘one doliar.”” A $1 bill was 
dtawn so accurately that amusement was afforded by observing new com- 
ers trying to pick it off the card on which it seemed to be pasted. His 
works have been pronouncad by experts to be the best specimens of still-life 
painting ever executed. Some specimens are really marvellous, Especial- 
ly in representing metals Mr. Harnett was a master. His bugles or plates 


seem like the originals in metal. They are the actual objects in 
brass. You can almost see the brass, You stand startled by the absolute 


accuracy. You do not think the pictures look like the objects. You look 
and you see the object and you have to think itis but a picture you are 


looking at. ‘ 
Like so many other instances Mr. Har sett did not in his life time real- 
ize the money benefits of his wonderful genius. The highest price he ever 


received for a picture was $2000. Yet now they sell at five times that sum. 
May he rest in peace, 

‘*He was so much in the lead in his chosen field that it may be said he 
filled the field” said The Public Ledger of Philadelphia. ‘‘He was univer- 
sally hela to have been the greatest of still-life painters’ said The Catholic 
Standard.—|Ed. Kesearches}. 
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THE AMERIOAN REVOLUTION AND THE OLERGY OF OANADA. 


Document No. 311 in Vol. XUIL of Stevens’ Fac-StmtLes or 
— IN EUROPEAN ARCHIVES RELATING TO AMERICA 1773— 
83 is: 

*-Preces of my Ideas on the present situation of America and what I 
think indespensable if it is desired to maintain the insurgents in the superi- 
ority which was observed in them during the whole of the last campaigns 
1776. 

Neitifer signed nor addressed. Ths document isin French Archive 
des Affaires Erangéres Angletirre. Vol. 519, p 440. 

It begins ‘‘l think in the first place [ can announce as certain that 
Quebec at present and has been for someiime in the hands of the inser- 
gents,”’ the time of this capture must have been between the 15th and 30th 
of January. 

This was an error. But based on its truth the writer sought to be ap- 
pointed an Agent to Congress—to ‘ the insurgents and Canadians.’’ The 
writer closes thus: 

**T feel from ail that I have observed during nearly two years, that 
what will hinder me most in all my operations with the Canadians, will be 
the clergy of Canada, forced to such strange conduct 2s that which we 
have seen them huld for some time past by the example and orders given 
them by M. Briand, their present titular Bishop. 

This prelate, who cares for nothing in France, or for so little that one 
may as well say for nothing bas probably bad in view to figure in the new 
Government, in which he became a Bishop soon after entering it, to make 
for himself a name in it which he did not. possess elsewhere, and to advance 
himself at the expense of all those confided to his spiritual guidence by the 
power which he knew how to obtain over their minds by reason of his posi- 
tion. It has always been infinitely repugnant to me to do an ill turn to 
anybody whomsoever, except from a»solute necessity. but it is because I see 
it to be such at this moment, and for amost important object, that I would 
ask to be allowed to work both with the General Congress and the Canadi- 
ans showing them entirely aud without disguise the aim of all his conduct 
to discredit hia sufficiently, if possible, to oblige him to leave the country. 
He would be placed vy M. Mariaucheau Desgly his Coadjutor, a well born 
man (son of a King’s Lieu'enant of the place) and whu thinks like all those 
of his class. Then it would be easy to operate freely with the Canadians, 
being no longer owned by such a powersul being as he is, who, from his 
position makes himself master of consciences, who at need, knuws how to 


make an excepted case even of excommunication, of any one ‘might bewho 
able to opposs his opinions and projects.”’ 

The next document is a despatch from Lord Stormont [Minister of 
England to France| to Lord Weymouth marked Very Secret, dated Jun. 
3d, 1776 says, ‘‘I am not however, without some apprehension that the 
present state of Canada and the manifest defection of the Lower Canadians 
may throw a tempting bait on their |French Ministry] way. An offer of 
Canada, which I am persuaded the Rebels would make without hesitation 
might be such a temptation as it would be hard for the good faith of any 
French Ministry to resist, especially if there was any probability of imme- 
diate and easy success. 
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KA‘'TARINA. 


By MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


ba you ever hear of Katarina, Dear ProGress? Katarina of Old St. 
Mary’s 

The old church has always had some ‘‘character,’’ whom all the people 
knew, and liked, and who knew and liked all the people—and the little ones, 


Well, one hundred years—yes, one hundred and twenty-five years ago, 
and more, too, Katarina was the people’s favorite around Old St. Mary’s. 
She knew the young people and their mothers and mayhap their grand- 
mothers, and could of course tell all about everybody andiall belonging to 
them. 

I wonder has the old church anybody like that now? 

I always think of Katarina whenever I go to the old graveyard, and 
many times besides—as now, and so | thought I wauld tell you about her. 

Prior to August, 1758, Father Ferdinand Farmer—a German Jesuit, 
whose real name was Steinmeyer, but who took the name Farmer—for no 


special reason I could ever discover beyond that being the way of some of 
these old time Jesuits—was pastor at Lancaster. There was a chapel there 
from about 1742, and from late discoveries it may be earlier than that. 

Of course the priests there had to travel the Lord knows how far and 
where, to minister to the people. Many were servants or Redemptioners as 
they were called in those days. That meant that ship captains had brought 
them from the other side without pay on condition that they would serve 
some master for a term of years. When the ships arrived, people needing 
servants went to the wharf and ‘‘bought the time’? of the emigrant, and 
paid the ship captain the passage money. 

Well, Katarina was one of these—of course. Noone in her position 
in life were else. ; 

She lived and toiled in one of Father Farmer’s Lancaster mission sta- 
tions. 

She was faithful to domestic and religious duties, and when the times 
of Father Farmer’s expected visits to the mission station came about from 
time to time, Katarina would, from a hilltop, eagerly look for his coming. 
As he approached and came in sight she would by signals give notice to 
Catholics of the region round about so they mien gather to hear Mass and 
attend to their religious duties. 

When Father Farmer was tranferred to Philadelphia, Katarina longed 
for his presence and ministrations. Another priest might and, religiously 
would, serve heras well, but her personal attachment to Father Farmer 
was strong. Ere long the good and venerabie man of God was surprised to 
see Katarina among the worshippers at Old St Mary’s. Until his death in 
August 1786, he was her pastor friend, and among all the sad-hearted fol- 
lowers of his body from the house in Willing’s Alley to St. Mary’s Church, 
and its return to the burial place in ‘‘the yaid”’ of old St. Joseph’s, there 
was uot one more grief-stricken than Katarina. 
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Did you ever observe when in St. Mary’s graveyard that the ground is 
higher than the path through it? Maybe you have thought this was be- 
cause of the interments made. Partly so, perhaps, but twice, if not three 
times, many cart loads of earth have been brought and leveled over the 
burial ground. 

In 1793, the yellow fever ravaged our city during the summer. From 
August ist, to November Yth, 335 Catholics were included in the total of 
4,041 victims. Of these 251 were interred in St. Mary’s. The whole num- 
ber of interments during the year numbered 367. That was ‘ta graveyard 
fattening’’ time certainly. For sanitary reasons, which have come to be 
regarded more imperatively in our day, the living claimed even then pro- 
tection from the dead. So 2629 loads of earth were taken and distribnted 
over the surface of the bucial ground. The cost of this was £52, 63 74d. 

At this time Katarina was a servant in the employ of James Oeller who 
kept the OELLEKk’s HOTEL on Chestnut above Sixth, about where the Ger- 
man Democrat Office is now. 

To secure the right of free interment in St. Mary’s graveyard, it is 
traditionly related that Katarina offered to distribute one hundred loads of 
the earth over the burial ground. She was so permitted and did tke work. 

On the night the news of Washington’s death came to Philadelphia— 
December 17th, 1799, Rickett’s Circus on the Corner of Sixth and Chestnut 
—where The Ledyer is now—was destroyed by fire. Oeller’s Hotel—the 
most famous in those days—the one where all the great people stopped— was 
next to the Circus and of course was endangered. Katarina in ‘‘busying 
herself about many things’’ and trying to save some of them, was overcome 
by the smoke, but was rescued by the firemen, but injured in the back so 
that she was crippled for life. 

She lived for years afterwards, but how many I have not yet found out. 
Perhaps some interment record at the church may tell. 

However, when near to death, she made bequests of some of her little 
trinkets and articles to friends. A crucifix she gave to Miss Mary Lloyd 
with some trinkets, One of these is now in our American Catholic Histor- 
ical Society. 

For years Katarina saved all the ‘‘blest candles”’ distributed on Candle- 
mas Day. She said, they were to be used ‘when she was dead.”’ 

She died in the Summer time, but her desire was honored, though 1t is 
related that it was nut pleasant odor to those who as mourning friends 
remained near by. 

I often wonder in what part of the grave-yard Katarina is buried. In 
life all knew knew her as Katarina—and nothing else. As Katarina her 
name and character has come down-to this day. She was lowly stationed 
in life, but true and faithful and devoted to Faith she ever was. That her 
name may be in benediction and a prayer for her soul be given by St. Mury’s 
people, I make this record of her. 
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REV. GABRIEL DRUILLETS VISIT TO BOSTON, 1650. 


The Puritans of Boston were Protestants of the Protestants, and 
though they were jealous of having among them any person who held and 
taught other doctrines than their own, they were naturally most of all jeal- 
ous of those who professed the ‘‘religion of the court of Rome’’ and of those 
holding to this, the -‘old religion’’ a member of one of the o:ders of the 
priesthood, especially the Jesuit order was the most feared and bated. For 
this reason, taking into consideration ‘*the Great wars, combustions and 
divisions” in Europe, which seemed to be caiefly “raised and fomented by 
the secret underminings and svlicitations of those of the Jesuitical order,” 
the general court of the Massachuseits Bay ordered that no Jesuit or 
spiritual or ecclesiastical person ordained by authority of the Pope of Rome 
should at any time be allowed within the colony; that if any such found 
enterance, he should be banished, and on returning he should be put to 
death. Survivors from shipwreck and public messengers behaving them- 
selves inoffensively and departing promptly, were excepted. 

There was a devoted Jesuit missionary heroically laboring among the 
Abenaquis in Acadie at this time. Governor Winthrop wrote to the Gov- 
ernor oi Canada proposing free trade between the colonies, and in 1650 this 
missionary, whose name was Gabriel Druilletes was sent to Boston to con- 
fer on the subject. He appeared to. the English first near the present site of 
Augusta, Maine, where he met John Winslow of Plymouth, then in charge 
of the trading post of his colony at that point. The conference between 
the two wus agreeable and the Jesuit believed that the Protestant was as 
much interested in the conversio.: of the Indians as he was himself, Con- 
tinuing his journey the Father reached Charlestown, where he was commend- 
ed to the bands of the same Edward Gibbons of whom we read in the ac- 
count of the sojourn of La Tour. This hospitable and not very radical 
Protestant gave the Jesuit a key to a private apartment in his house where 
he was at Liberty to *‘exercise his religion” without disturbance and there 
doubtless the first Mass in Boston was said. 

Druilletes presented his credentials iu due time to Governor Dudley, 
who afterwards received him at dinner, and listened to his message in com- 
pany with other magistrates aud one deputy. From this interview Druil- 
letes went to Plymouth, where he lodged with one uf the persons interested 
in the Maine trade. He felt encouraged here, as he had in Bo-ton and on 
the day before Christmas he returned to the capital of the Bay colony, 
stopping at a place he calls ‘*Rogsbray’”’ better knuwn to usas Roxbury, 
where he was entertained by the minister who was giving instruction to 
some savages, just as Druilletes had been accustomed to do in the northern 
woods. This miuister he calls ‘*Master Helivt.’’ It was no less a person 
than the Reverened John Eliot, the Apostle of the Indians who had arrived 
on the same ship that brought Mr. Winthrop and was at this time fuil of 
zeal in his new working of preaching to the Indians. Mr. Eliot urged his 
guest to spend the winter with him in order to avoid the severe journey 
through the wilderness to Canada; but the Jesuit declined,.and after rest- 
ing one night, resumed his journey to Boston, where again he was the guest 
of Captain Gibbons. The purpose of the Governor of Canada in sending 
Druilletes to Boston was to gain the help of the colonist in his war with the 
Iroquois; but the settlers both there and at Plymouth, saw that to take 
such a step would involve them in difficulties with other tribes that had 
beea friendly to them. They gave the Jesuit diplomatic encouragement, 
and entertained him very hospitably but that was all. They were ready for 
trade, but they were determinei to avoid an Indian war if possible. : 
we — OF BOSTON by ARIHUR GIMAN, M. A. Pages 102, 
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HISTORY OF 


RYT. REY. MICHAEL EGAN DD, 


FIRST BISHOP OF PHILADELPHIA. 


BY MarTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


DIVISION XIX. 


Though harassed with troubles with the Trustees and with the Fathers 
Harolds Bishop Egan was concerned with the affairs of the Church as 
the annexed letter to Rev. J. Beschter, of Lancaster shows: 

PHILADA., AUG. 9th, 1812, 
Rev. Sir: 

Your letter of the 3d inst. affected me very much, I had flattered my- 
self with the pleasing expectation that the presence and assistance of Rev. 
Mr. Byrne by enabling you to pay more attention to your health would 
soon restore you to your former vigor, and for many years to come enable 
you to promote as usual the spiritual welfare of those congregations which 
already profited so much by your zeal and exemplary conduct. However as 
your present Religious Superior, the Rey. Mr. Grassi thinks that desirable 
object, the recovery of your health, will be sooner effected at Georgetown, 
I must, however anxious I may be to have you at Lancaster, consent to 
your going to G. T. and have written to him to this effect, telling him at 
the same time I will thankfully receive any Priest he sends me, who speaks 
the German language with the exception of Rev. Mr. Rantzau; my motives 
for declining the services of that Rev. Gentleman you are already partly 
acquainted with. 


P.S. Comp’ts to } I remain Rev. Sir with sincere well wishes for 


Rey. Mr. Byrne. for your speedy recovery, Your obedient Servant. 


MICHAEL, Bishop of Philada. 
i . 
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TRUSTEES APPEAL TO ARCHBISHOP CARROLL. 


The Trustees on Sept. 17th, 1812, wrote to Archbishop Carroll. 
[Case II, M. Archiyes Baltimore.) 
PHILADA., SEP. 17th, 1812. 
Most REVEREND Sir: 

Having deep at heart the welfare of our Holy Religion, and most sin- 
cerely desirous and anxious, to re-establish harmony in the congregation of 
St. Mary’s church to the pew holders of which we have lately been com- 
pelled by duty to ourselves and constituents, to issue an address in answer 
to charges preferred againt us by Right Rev’d. Michael, and the other two 
Pastors (we are informed that you are in possession of both these papers:) 
In our address we took the Liberty of saying we would refer al] to you—if 
they agree to it we hope you wont refuse—but we are fearful from their 
silence, that they decline that mode—bnt while it remains in doubt, it 
would not be right or proper in us to state to you anythiag in addition to 
what is in our printed address. 

We hope your Health will permit your coming here, and the season for 
traveling being now good—we assure you it would, in addition be highly 
gratifying to us to again pay our Respects to you as our Spiritual Father, 
and which we sincerely pray that you may continue to be for many years, 
and in the enjoyment of good health. 

With respect and esteem we are yours, etc., 


(JOHN ASHLEY, 

JOSEPH SNYDER, Trustees 
LEwIs RYAN, of 

{ PETER SCRAVENDYKE, St. Mary’s 
JAMES ENEU, Church. 
ANTHONY GROVES, 

| Epw. CARRELL. 


Endorsed. Trustees of St. Mary’s, Sept. 17th, 1812. 

Of Trustees Conwell, Snyder, Johnson and yan, Rev. Wm. Harold 
said, when the Hogan-Harold Conwell controversy was going on, ‘I am 
acquainted with their worth nor do I know four men to whom I would 
more willingly commit what I hold dear.” ; 

Mathew Carey at same time though contending with Father Harold 
said of them, ‘“They formed, I am persuaded, as respectuble a board as ever 
presided over the temporal affairs of St. Mary’s congregation.’»—yet Father 
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Harold was reminded that he had applied the term ‘‘svch men as these”? as 
indicative of scorn and contempt.” 

In the meantime the friends of the clergy had been aroused. A meet- 
ing was called in St. Joseph’s Chapel adjoining the residence of the Bishop 
in Willing’s Alley. Its proceedings are thus reported, 


THE BISHOPITES MEET. 

At a meeting of the Pewholders of St.’ Mary’s Church held in St. Jos- 
eph’s Chapel agreeabie to notice the 21st of September, 1812, to refute the 
calumnies contained in the address to the Pewholdersof St. Mary’s Church, 
at which 187 attended, the Right Rev. Dr. Egau in the chair—the follow- 
ing Resolutions were adopted: 

RESOLVED, That after a mature and dispassionate investigation of the 
Pamplilet addressed to the Pewholders of St. Mary’s Church by seven Trus- 
tees thereof, it is found to abound in gross falsehood and misrepresentations 
and that we repel with indignation the calumnies therein contained on the 
character of our clergy as well as to the congregation of St. Mary’s—for the 
Resolution 183--against it 4. 

RESOLVED, That in the opinion of this meeting the charges contained 
in the address against our Pastor, Rev. W. V. Harold, are false in fact. For 
the Resolution 185. Mathew Carey and John Carrell refused voting. 

RESOLVED, That the Trustees have forfeited all claim to our Confi- 
dence as Trustees until they make public and adequate satisfaction to our 
Right Rev. Bishop, our Rev. Pastors, and to the congregation for the un- 
just aspersions on their character contained in the address issued to the 
congregation. For the Resolution 183 against it 4. 

RESOLVED, That the allusion made with regard to persons of other 
denominations—————to our Church is indecent and illiberal, For the 
Resolution 186, against it 1. 

A motion was made by Mr, Carey that a committee of three be appoint- 
ed to mediate between the clergy and Trustees to restore harmony to the 
congregation. The question being taken on motion it was rejected unani- 
mously. A motion was made and carried to inserts the proceedings of the 
meeting on the books of the chureb. ‘ 

CHARLES MULVEY, Secretary. 

This motion of Mathew Carey’s, opposed by Rev. Wm. V. Harold, was 
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‘That a ¢ Committee of three be appointed by the two parties to devise best 
means of settling the differences between the clergy ‘and trustees and of 
healing the breach that had taken place.” 

The trouble between the Bishop and the Trustees of Holy Trinity 
church, while a matter of irritation, had not been so violently manifested 
as the contention at St. Mary’s had made public. But the contagious in- 
fluence of the contest at its near-by-neighbor dovbtless influenced many to 
abandon S81. Mary’s, and to not only attend Holy Trinity at Mass, but to 
have baptisms and marriages celebrated there. 

Bishop Egan issued a prohibition to the priests of Holy Trinity forbid- 
ding them to exercise pastoral duties to persons of other nationalities. 

The Trustees of Holy Trinity by letter of Joseph C. Sprenger on June 
17th, 1812, protested against this order and stating that this had always 
been done and that the fees had been a part of the pastor’s support. 

On October 16th, 1812, a meeting of the Trustees‘ was held. Present 
Bishop Egan, Rev. Wm. VY. Harold, and Messrs. Ryan, Eneu, Snyder, 
Groves and Scravendyke, The meeting ‘‘adjourned without doing any busi- 
ness”* say the Minutes. No meeting was held until January 11th, 1813. 

In 18:2 there were 43 burials in the old ground and 128 in the new. 
Receipts for burials $1104. Lewis Ryan in April was chosen Treasurer 
and Peter Scravendyke in charge of burial grounds. 

DIVISION XX. 

BISHOP EGAN ACKNOWLEDGES “‘HIS MISTAKE IN SIGNING THE AP- 
PEAL TO THE CONGREGATION.”’—-APPEAL OF TRUSTEES TO ARCHBISHOP 
CARROLL.—TO WHOM DID 8T. MARY’S BELONG?—HAPPY TERMINATION 
OF DIFFERENCES ‘‘BETWEEN THE BISHOP AND TRUSTEES.’’--THE BISHOP 
AND FATHERS HAROLD DISAGREE, THE BISHOP AND TRUSTEES IN 
HARMONY. 

BISHOP EGAN TO AROHBISHOP OARROLL. 
Oct, 29, 1812. 
Most REVEREND ARCOBISHOP: 

The hurry of business in these holy days prevented my answering 
sooner your affectionate and paternal letter. In my last I mentioned that 
my situation seemed to increase rather than to diminish. I understood 
a petition was to be sent to the legislature which among other articles 
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prayed that the clergy should be excluded from being members of the Board 
of Trustees. This determined me to have a meeting with them as soon as 
possible. I knew a counter-petition would be sent to the seat of 
government and that the dirty work that took place in consequence of this 
unhappy dissension would there be renewed tu the scandal and prejudice of 
religion. To prevent this was my primary object. therefore, in the meeting 
I had with them, without entering into a minute detail on the untruth of - 
their Pamphlet, which I knew would only cause irritation, I chiefly insisted 
in having that petition withdrawn and promised that at any future meeting 
no offensive language should take place. In this I have fortunately suc- 
ceeded and all things are now amicably adjusted to our mutual satisfaction. 
This I communicated to the congregration on the Sunday following, at 
which happy event they were all sincerely rejoiced. When first that pamph- 
let came out I did intend to require that each of them would allow me to 
mention from the altar that they were sorry for any expression contained 
in it injurious to the character of the clergy, but I knew it would be diffi- 
cult to bring them to make this concession, as they consider themselves the 
persons aggrieved in consequence of our prior address, and I candidly ac- 
knowledge the words of that address were never approved of by 
me, thought from a pliability of disposition I unfor.unately sanctioned it 
by my signature, but it has been an instructive lesson to me of which I 
shall profit on all future occasions, In that meeting I promised them to use 
all possible means to bring my cousin Regan to Philadelphia in which case 
the elder Mr. Harold would be removed. So anxious indeed are they for 
his arrival they offer to defray his expenses to this country. In case of Mr. 
Regan’s arrival I have no doubt that Mr. Harold will make «an appeal to 
the Archbishop against his being removed. But whether Mr. Regan comes 
or not it is wy intention to have Mr. Harold, Senior, removed, whenever 
I can be so happy as to have another clergyman in whom [ can place confi- 
dence. It was sometimes the custom among the clergy here to interfere in 
the election of Trustees by influencing the members of the congregation to 
vote for a ticket of their selection. Now it is my intention some days pre- 
vious to the election which takes place first Tuesday after Easter to warn 
Messrs Harolds not to attempt to bias the minds of any of the congregation. 
The reason [ wish for a meeting of the bishops before Mr. Flaget returns te 
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his diocese is an apprehension that he would find it extremely difficult to 
take so long a journey a second time and from a conversation that Rev. Mr. 
Badin had with a French gentleman lately arrived in this country there 
may be news of His Holiness througb the means of his Sister who lives at 
Fontainbleu and has frequent opportunities of seeing tie Holy Father. A 
letter might be sent enclosed to our Minister Mr. Burton (or Barber) who 
would have it conveyed to her and from her hands tothe Pope. I have 
written Dr. Cheverus on the subject of our meeting, but as I have not yet 
received au answer I suspect him to be absent from Boston. I conclude, my 
Reverend Sir, with renewing my sincere thanks for your paternal advice 
which has taken a heavy load from my heart and remain with profound re- 
spect your most humble and obliged servant and Brother in Christ. 
MICHAEL, Bishop of Philadelphia. 
This letter proves the ‘‘Appeal to the Congregation’? oi August 23d 
was an error and unjustifiable and that the «clergy did influence the elections 


for Trustees, 
From this letter we get to see that Bishop Egan had coucluded that 


Rev. James Harold “‘the elder’? was a fomentor of discord or as he is re- 


ported to bave said ‘‘Father James was the cause of it all.”’ 
Mathew Carey in 1822, spoke of Rev. William V. Harold’ as ‘‘the fire- 
brand” of 1812, and as having an ‘‘overweening self sufficiency and arro- 


ga..ce.”? 
But ‘‘all things were not amicably adjusted.”» The Trustees on No- 


vember 2d, notified Archbishop Carroll that an appeal was made to him 
and that documents in the casé would be submitted. Ono the 5th the fol- 


lowing letters was sent the Archbishop. 
PuILaD!., Nov. 5th, 1812. 


Most REv. Sir: 
Herewith you will receive the documents alluded to in our letter of 2d 


inst. by which you will observe that every effort in our power haa been 
made to bring about a reconciliation with Bishop Egan, but it hes proved 
in vain as will appear by Mr. Jobn Carrell’s narrative as nothing short of a 
public acknowledgement and submission would satisfy him. Yet strange 
as it must appear Dr. Egan either declines or is unable to point out any 
errors in writing notwithstanding he has been repeatedly assured that we 
were disposed to make the most public reparation. 
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Our reply to the clergy’s appeal is now alleged to be the great cause of 
offence, but: surely they could not suppose that we would tamely and quiet- 
ly submit to the unfounded charges brought against us without endeavor- 
ing to vindicate our characters Which had been attacked by them with such 
asperity and let it be recollected that the clergy began and not the Trustees 
although we shall be able to show we have had just cause of complaint. We 
are, 

With all Respect 
Your obedient servants, 
JOHN ASHLEY, 
EDWARD CARRELL, 
Committee of Trustees of 
Saint Mary’s Church. 
Most Rev. Joun, Archbishop, Baltimore. , 
DOCUMENTS. 

No. 1. John Carrell’s letter to Trustees dated 19 September, 1812. 

No. 2. Call of Pewholders from the pulpit 20 September, 1812. 

No. 3. Trustees letters to the Right Rev. Dr. Egan 21 Sept. 

No. 4. J. Ashley and Edward Carrell appointed a Committee to ad- 
dress Dr. Egan to procure resolutions passed at the meeting at St. Joseph’s 
Church. 

No. 5. J. Ashley and Edward Carrell letters to Dr. Egan 18 Oct. 

No. 6. d d d —d d 10 Oct. 

No. 7. d d a d— d d 15 Oct. 

No. 8. Meeting lay Trustees; appointment of J. Ashley and Edward 
Carrell to apply to the Most Rev. Dr. Carroll to redress grievences 22 Oct. 

No. 9. Trustees’ short address to Pewholders. 

No. 10. Protest of Pewholders. 

The state of mind of Bishop Egan and his concern for relief from trou- 
ble is shown in annexed letter. 











PaILADA., Nov. 7, 1812. 
[Copied by J. F, Edwar.ts from a letter in the Bishops’ Memorial, Notre Dame, Ind. J 
Rev. Sir: 
The unhappy difference between the Trustees of St. Mary’s and their 
clergy, along with many other domestic sources of trouble have so affected 
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my nerves that [ can scarcely hold pen to paper or put the chalice to my 
mouth at the awful Sacrifice of the Mass without the assistance of a priest. 
Indeed my spirits are very much sunk and dejected ever since the departure 
of the Rev. Mr. Rossiter from this house. “He was a real friend whose ab- 
sence I sincere'y felt, and whose death [ sincerely regret. The only thing 
at present that could effectually restore peace to my harassed mind would 
be the arrival of my cousin Rev. Mr. Regan. His gentle manner, his in- 
offensive deportment, his talents and eminent abilities as a preacher would 
I am persuaded, conciliate the mind of all people here and gain him the 
same esteem and affection he now possesses in Limerick among his acquaint- 
ahces. I have written repeatedly and in the most pressing manner to Mr. 
Regan to come and join me. I have now some hope of being gratified in 
my wishes, as I find by his last letter he is now retired to his convent and 
no longer employed by his Bishop, and consequently wholly dependant on 
the wiil of his Provincial. Therefore according to his advice I have writ- 
ten to the Provincial requesting him in the most earnest manner to facili- 
tate the departure of Mr. Regan for this country by giving him an obedience 
to that purpose. Not knowiag what effect our present state of affairs might 
have on his mind I advised him in a subsequent letter a few days ago to 
sail for Halifax, and once arrived there I could easily obtain permission 
from the government to have him sent here, I ardently wish I may not be 
disappointed in my expectations, ss I consider his arrivai the best medicine 
to restore peace and tranquility to my mind and strength to my debilitated 
nerves. This letter has been written at different interva‘s and with great 
difficulty in consequence of the agitation of my mind which I know lought 
and will endeavor to compose. The Trustecs, I unders{ard, wish to have 
the unhappy differences existing between them and their clergy accommo- 
dated by the Archbishop. Had I any hopes that by his presence affairs 
could be amicably settled and that his state of health would allow it, I 
would request his interference. At present | am unacquainted with their 
views, all I know respecting them is that they were very busy some days 
receiving signatures among the congregation. How far they have succeed- 
ed and for what purpose I know not. When on a former occasion some 
dispute arose respecting the salary of the clergy I more than once declared 
to them, I never would forsake my flock were I obliged to live on bread and 
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water. But that it was their duty to support their priests. I remaiu Rev. 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
‘ MICHAEL, Bishop of Philada. 


It has been stated in objection to the course of the Trustees that as . 
“they did not even possess a legal title to the land on which the church 
stood they might therefore be ejected by the real owners at any time.”’ 

The same also would have been true of Bishop Egan. The title was in 
Rev. Francis Neale, S. J., by will of Rev. Robert Molyneux, from Rev. 
John Lewis, from Rev. Robert Harding, from Daniel Swan and other pur- 
chasers of the ground by subscription of the people. 

Bishop Egan’s investigations by Thomas FitzSimons had shown where 
the title stood. ‘*The Society of Roman Catholics worshiping at St. Mary’s,”? 
when incorporated in 1788 was given the right to purchase property to 
a certain amount and to sell property ‘‘excepting always the said church 
called St. Mary’s and the appurtenances thereto belonging.”’’ 

The right of patronage continued in Rev. Francis Neale as did the title 8 
the ‘‘land on which the church stood.’ He appointed Bishop Egan as his 
Agent for the property he held in Philadelphia and it was under a commis- 
sion from Rev. Francis Neale that Bishop Egan had the jus patronatus to 
to St. Mary’s. It was not until 7th Nov. 1825, that Father Neale conveyed 
St. Mary’s to Bishop Conwell, successor of Bishop Egan. The deed was 
recorded May 2nd, 1826. 

So that neither Bishop Egan nor the Trustees owned the land or church 
of St. Mary’s by legal title. [Documents in American Catholic Historical 
Researches, April, 1887.] 

The annexed letter of Bishop Egan to Archbishop Carroll shows nego- 

; tiations with Father Neale: 


PHILADA., Nov. 1812. 
REv. Sir: 


When I had the pleasure of seeing the Rev. Francis Neale in Lancaster, 
he presented a writing for my signature, as agent for the property he holds 
in this city; as this demand was never made on Rev. Mr. Rossiter who also 
acted as agent for the corporation in his time and as the expressions con- 
tained ir that writing, appeared to me too strong I told him I should first 
consult the Archbishop before I could think of putting my name to that 
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paper. As Rev. Mr. Kinney is now in town I sball get Lim to copy the writ- 
ing, and to witness my signature. I will send the paper to the Archbishop 
and if he approved of it I will ask him to forward it to Rev. Mr. Neale and 
- if he does not approve he will destroy it. With respect I am 
Your obedient Servant, 
MICHAEL, Bishop of Philadelphia. 

Phe following letter from Father Neale to Bishop Conwell, successor 
of Bishop Egan shows that the agreement which seems to have been aimed 
at whereby the title to St. Mary’s might become vested in the Bishop was 
not reached. 

Indeed, it was not until November 7th, 1825 that Kev. Francis Neale 
conveyed St. Mary’s title to Right Rev. Henry Conwell, D. D. [American 
Catholic Historical Researches, p 58, April, 1887. ] 

LCopy from Original MS.] 
St. Tuomas MANOR, Ist May, 1821. 
Ricat Rev. Sir: 

On my return from the country mission yesterday I received your letter 
of 26th ult. I am sorry that your subjects continue obstinate. Your Lord- 
ship demand to make our real property in fee simple to your person and 
heirs or assigns forever would, according to the laws of Maryland, render 
the same Land escheatable, which would never answer your Lordship’s in- 
tention. Before I send you such an instrument 1 think you would do better 
to see the words, expressions, titles of the said instrument. time of Record- 
ing, etc., which rendered the Recording of the deed to Mr. 8X. Harding nnu- 
gatory. 

Your Lordship knows that without being naturalized real property can- 
not be possessed by you in the State of Marland. It' may be the same in 
Pennsylvania. If the deed to Mr. Harding gives mea right, I am secure 
that neither Mr. Harding nor Mr. Robert Molineux ever gave any title to 
aby person or body politic except by will and I am their only heir. I remain 
Rt. Rev. Sir, 

Your Very Respectful and Obed. Servant, 
FRANCIS NEALE, 

Rev. Mr. Beschter had no right. 


After the consecration of the Bishops in 1810 and the Conference then 
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held, it had been agreed to nfeet in November, 1812. But the unhappy po- 
sition of the Holy Father, as well as the war between this country and 
England, made the holding of the meeting difficult, and the circumstances 
of the Bishops as well as the fact that nothing of a serious character, and so 
regarded by all the Prelates, made the assemblying necessary. In June 
1812 Bishop Egan wrote Bishop Cheverus that ‘Bishop Flaget could not 
attend the meeting.” 

Indeed the troubles of Bishop Egan seems to have made him alone of 
all the Prelates anxious for a meeting of his Brother Bishops, for though 
Bishop Cheverus wrote Archbishop August 31st ‘‘I thought the idea ot our 
assemblying in November was given up”? yet as late as December 30th, 1812, 
he wrote the Archbis*op ‘Tbe Right Rev. Bishop of Philadelphia has 
written to me; he wishes we would meet, but says only that some impor- 
tant matters might be settled. What these matters are he does not even 
intimate.” (Untted States Catholic Historical Mag., Vol. 1I{, No 11). 

On December 17th, 1812, Bishop Egan wrote Archbishop Carroll. 

‘*Your last letter was a balm to my afflicted soul. Indeed 1 have occa- 
sion of a friendly and consoling hand to support me under the pressure of 
difficulties which instead of diminishing seem to increase. I am naturally 
of a pacific disposition and have sacrificed much even within my domestic 
circle to secure it, but hitherto without success. Could I once be blessed 
with the presence of my cousin Regan I would have a person in whom I 
could repose confidence who would do his duty and offend none and give 
unusual satisfaction. 

I have returned from a meeting with the trustees. It has terminated 
to my satisfaction and I intend to congratulate the congregation on the 
happy termination of our differences with an earnest recommendation to 
forget and bury in oblivion all that passed. 

My nerves are so affected that I would wish to have your permission to 
enunciate my sentiments to you through the medium of Rev. Mr. Sibourd 
in whom I can safely confide but will not take that liberty until I hear from 
you.”’ 

In January 1813 the Bishop announced the restoration of harmony 
‘from a paper which he had previously submitted to the Trustees and which 
had met their approval.’’ 
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But the “‘differences’* were not as yet at a “happy termination.” 
Bishop and Trustees were in harmony, but as Bishop Egan did not desire 
to have either of the Fathers Harold, especially, the elder—the Rev. James 
Harold,—near him the disagreement now lay between Bishop and his 
priests. ‘ 

In 1812 there were [71 burials—43 in the ground at the church and 128 
in the NEw GnounD on Thirteenth Street. 

From Dec. 25, 1811-12, St, Mary’s Baptisms, 259; increase of 8. Deaths, 
167, increase 11. 

Holy Trinity, 145 baptisms, decrease 7; 37 burials, decrease 52. 

St. Augustine’s, 95 baptisms, decrease 8; 20 burials, decrease 9. 

DIVISION XX. 

THE FATHERS HAROLDS TO GO.—THEY ‘“‘RESIGN.”—REV. WM. V. 
HAKOLD INFORMS ARCHBISHOP CARROLL. 

Let us return a while and see what Bishop Egan was saying and dving. 

PHILADA, FE, Ist, 1823. 
Most Rev. ARCHBIH:OP: 

This morning I received the Archbishop’s highly esteemed and anx- 
 jously wished for favor of the 30th ult. together with a letter signed by a 
Catholic, a copy of which I now enclose for the Archbishop’s inspection. 
Though written in an unknown hand I think no breach of Charity to be- 
lieve it to be the production of the Rev. Mr. Harold, Sr. Its contents per- 
fectly agree with expressions he has uttered on former occasions. It has no 
doubt bien written by some one of his friends according to his dictatiou in 
order to intimidate me. I shall make no other comment on the letter at 
present only just to observe that at the time I affected a reconciliation with 
the Trustees I made no compromise or stipulation with them for the re- 
moval ot either of the Messrs. Harolds, my sole object was to prevent that 
obnoxious petition being sent to the legislature. When I gained that point 
I did not choose to insist on any further demand. I afterwards informed 
them that I had written for my cousin and that on his arrival Mr. Harold 
should no longer be on that establishment. 

The report, however, is circulated through the congregation that the 
removal of Mr. Harold Sr. was the condition of my reconciliation with the 
Trustees. I acquainted two or three of his friends who spoke to me on the 
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subject that it was for certain motives of my own and not for any compro- 
mise with the Trustees that I wished his removal and requested them at the 
same time to contradict a report in circulation as far as they could. I 
thought it proper this morning to call Mr. Harold and know from him in 
the presence of Rev. Sibourd and O’Brien, whether he still presisted in his 
refusal to go to Pittsburg. He replied he would go to Pittsburg still re- 
taining his claim as pastor of St. Mary’s and the emolument resulting from 
it and that in case of the arrival of my cousin he would renounce all claim 
and title to St. Mary’s and remain at Pittsburg in case he found it agreed 
with him. I own it may be hezardous to appoint him to Pittsburg, but it 
is not publicly known that I have made him the offer. I think it better in 
God’s name not to withhold it from bim. A refusal of that appointment 
would no doubt afford him an opportunity of exciting some disturbance in 
the congregation. I did intend to inform Mr. Harold on his return that I 
could no longer consider him my Vicar General in consequence of his going 
away without my concent or permission, but if be persists in his determina- 
tion of going to Ireland next April it may be necessary to speak on that 
subject. I know his departure will cause regret in many on account of his 
extraordinary talents as a preacher. But I trust in a merciful God his place 
may soon be supplied by another, though not of equal ability, will stil! give 
universal satisfaction and that peace and harmony will once more be restored 
to this disturbed congregation. 
With Highest Veneration, etc., 
MICHAEL, Bishop of Philadelphia. 

The contest was now one between the two Fathers Harold on one side 
and the Bishop and the Trustees on the other. 

According to the testimony of Charles Johnson, Rev. Wm. V. Harold’s 
disagreement and want of accord with the Bishop was because he wanted 
the Bishop to have him appointed Coadjutor with the right of succession 
while the trouble with the Trustees arose by ‘‘the demand for an exorbi- 
tant increase of salary.”’ 

But ‘‘Father James was the cause of the trouble,” records Rev. P, A. 
Jordan, 8. J. Bishop Egan in writing to Archbishop Carroll, February 
6th, 1813, says, he had given a second admonition, in the presence of Revs. 
Sibourd and O’Brien, to Rev. James Harold, who persist in his refusal to 
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go to Pittsburgh, but was waiting the arrival of his nephew—Rev. Wm. V. 
Harold—who was in Baltimore ‘to procure peace for the distracted church,’’ 
as he wrote the Archbishop on his return on 16th Feb. 

Bishop Egan in his letter of the 6th contiaued, ‘‘{f Iam not too impor- 
tunate I do wish to counsel with the Archbishop whether I may not tell 
him he is no longer my Vicar General.” 

On February 13th he wrote the Archbishop, ‘'I intend next Monday to 
give him, (Rev. James Harold) the third admonition in presence of the 
same Reverend gentlemen. If he refuses I will tell him he is no lenger an 
inmate of the house and request him to remove. ‘Judge what my situation 
must be, [ cannot long hold out iu this unhappy state for should it continue 
longer it would send me to the grave.”’ 

The Bishop mentioned that he had some notion of going to Baltimore 
‘‘next week or the week following,” with John Carrell: 

*-I have already sacrificed a beloved sister to gratify their resentment 
and now they want to have the sexton sacrificed to the same uncharitable 
disposition—he is married to a sister of mine.”’ ; 

In mean time Rev. Wm. V. Harold had been to Baltimore ‘to procure 
peace for the distracted church,’”’ by consulting with the Archbishop. On 
his return he, on February 16th, wrote the Archbishop. He spoke of his 
**ungracious reception” by Bishop Egan ‘‘whorefused to take his hand,’’ but 
**informed him that he expected an apology for going to see the Archhishop 
without his permission’’—and that ‘‘yesterday he had notified his uncle to 
remove. He, (Rev. Wm. V) had objected as this would serve to confirm 
the impression that Father James was the disturber of the peace.’”? ‘‘I have 
resigned my place as pastor to consult my own peace of mind and my salva- 
tion, and on the last day of March I shall depart this house. ”’ 

Archbishop Carroll replied on 20th. On 224 February Rev. Wm. V. 
Harold answered, ‘‘To your goodness alone can [ attribute the opinion that 
my departure may be injurious to the American Chuich. My service has 
been trifling though my wishes for its honors and prosperity were sincere. I 
carry from it the attachment of the poor and pious portion of the flock. The 
party at head of which Dr. Egan has placed himself would have a victim— 
they only waited your concurrence to sanction the sacrifice. They could 
obtain that only by deception. They have brought the affair to a conclu- 
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sion—all the honor of which I resign tothem. The people expected that 1 
should assign from the pulpit the motive which induced me to retire. I 
could not do so without injuring their Bishop—ths thing was therefore im- 
possible—indeed my very appearance could answer no other end than to 
excite to a dangerous ferment the feelings of these poor people. Religion 
might have suffered from this imprudence, and I have cause for long and 
bitter regret. I thought the only mode of conduct compatible with their 
safety and consistent with my character was not to take the pulpit. I 
therefore, had it yesterday notified to the congregation that my services had 
ended. 1am tortured more with the affection of these poor people than I 
could be by their displeasure. I shudder at‘ the future. I shall leave this 
city as soon asI can. I shall seek peace in a country from which I regret I 
had ever departed, and nothing but the view which led me to take the step 
supports my mind at present. I have only to request the Archbishop that 
he will suffer no new propowal to be made to me as it could only tend to 
embitter the few days I shall have. As to my friend, Mr. Ryan, I know his 
nature to be too honorable to assign a cause for his conduct which he could 
think untrue and I[ believe his understanding too sound to submit to the 
influence of females or of knaves.’? 

The Trustees of 1822 in ‘an ‘*Address to the Lay Trustees to the Con- 
gregation of St. Mary’s on the Subject of the Approaching Election” in 
1812-13, referred to the dispute between the Messrs. Harolds onthe one 
side and the late Bishop Egan and the Trustees on the other ‘‘expressed the 
belief’? that the quarrel was not produced by any improper measures adopt- 
ed by the Trustees to oppress the clergy, but by a most unwarantable effort 
made by the pastors to compel the Bishop to gratify their ambition by ap- 
pointing Wm. A. Harold his Coadjutor with the right of succession, +to 
which the Bishop could never be brought to consent, as he had a relative in 
Ireland of the name of Regan whom he designed for his successor; and in 
consequence of this refusal the Bishop was + ubjected to insults and indig- 
nities from the Messrs Harolds. 

The dispute with the trustees was occasioned by a demand for an ex- 
orbitant increase of salary to which the funds of the corporation were 
inadequate.”’ 

The Address also declares ‘‘When the Bishop had intimated to Philip 
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Smith his determination to suspend the Messrs, Harcids, the Rev. James 
Harold, on Sunday, 21st February, 1813, in the presence of a numerous con- 
gregation, declared the intention of his nephew, the Rev. Wm. V. Harold, 
not to officiate any longer in St. Mary’s Church, and that he, himself had 
come to the same conclusion. . The people were inflamed to the highest 
pitch against the Bishops and Trustees—meetings were called and resolu- 
tions highly derogatory to the episcopal dignity and office were supported 
and claimed . . Thomas Maitland offered a resoultion which was adopted 
that the congregation should abandon the Church and fasten up their pews.” 

Rev. Wm. V. Harold also, in 1822, in reply to the Catholic Laymen’s 
Rejoinder referred to ‘‘my dispute with the Trustees in 1812’’as follows: 
‘*My salary in 1809 and 1810 was, exclusively of my board, $200 a year. 
Doctor Egan and Mr. Rossiter received no more. 

The remainder of the income given to the clergy by the trustees was 
expended in the support of a large and expensive family then residing in 
the parsonage house. In 1811 matters were differently and more satisfac- 
torily arranged. Each of the pastors received $800 a year and each gave, 
from that sum, what was found sufficient for the commen expenses. I was 
called to Baltimore by Doctor Carroll to preach at the consecration of Dr. 
Cheverus, which took place on First of November, 1810. ss 

If Mr. Rossiter asserted that I intended to abandon the church he did 
so uncommissioned byme . . . LIrevere the memory of Dr. Egan. I 
knew his excellent qualities. 

On the question to which you allude our opinions were, for a long time, 
the same—he was induced to change his while mine remained unaltered. 
The Bishop, on that occasion, acted on what he conceived to be the better 
view of the case, and I resigned my place in his diocese. Time and experi- 
encé have only served to confirm me in the opinion which I then entertain- 
ed. . . . Itis notorious that a deputation from Philadelphia, with 534 
names signed to a petition to that effect waited on Dr. Carroll, to induce 
me to return, and that I declined acceding to his request on the principle 
which impelled me to resign, and which 1 could not sacrifice to expediency. 
° The Board of Trustees was then a Catholic one and they knew me 
to be a Catholic clergyman.”’ 





